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To : 


On the eve of his departure to attend the 
Third Pan-American Child Welfare Congress, 
meeting in Rio Janeiro August 27th to Septem- 
ber 5th, Mr. Carstens, Director of the League, 
left the following communication, which is 
called to your particular notice: 


Plans of the American Legion 


One of the members of the League has called 
attention to the fact that members of the Ameri- 
can Legion are considering the creation of a 
welfare fund at their National Convention held 
in New Orleans this fall. One of the purposes 
of the fund is to establish Orphans’ Homes, 
either nationally or by states. This subject is 
also coming up in various states at the State 
Conventions of the Legion. 

In view of the extensive construction of sol- 
diers’ orphans homes immediately after the war 
between the States, 1861-1865, which were not 
an unmixed blessing, is it not desirable to ac- 
quaint the authorities of the Legion, as we have 
or can get opportunity, with the best methods 
of child care, so that they may not embark on 
such a far-reaching enterprise without adequate 
information and discussion? 

One of the aims of the Legion is not to have 
the children of former service men become the 
beneficiaries of children’s agencies, considered 
by them as “Charities.” 

It is reeommended that all men and women 
connected with the League seek opportunities 
of frank discussion with representatives of the 
Legion in the various states, acquaint them with 
the recognized principles of child care and em- 
phasize that the Legion (1) make a careful 
study of the whole question of the care of their 


children in order that they may, whenever pos- 
sible, keep them with their own parents, and 
(2) that they may consider, when that cannot 
be done, whether some other plan of care than 
orphanage may not prove to be desirable and 
possible. 

The League would be glad to be informed of 
the opportunities our members have had, of the 
sentiment existing and of any possible help our 
office might render. 


HEALTH NOTES 


The August number of ‘Mother and Child” 
announces that the American Child Hygiene As- 
sociation and the Child Health Organization of 
America are about to effect an amalgamation. 
The Instructive District Nursing Association and 
the Baby Hygiene Association, both of Boston, 
have just concluded a similar consolidation, 
looking to a more complete and unified health 
service to the community. 


The health service now being offered the 
Charity Organization Society of Philadelphia 
by the Children’s Bureau, Seybert Institute, of 
that city is a contribution of a children’s agency 
to one dealing with families that will tend to 
the preservation of family life and lessen the 
need of placing certain children because of a 
break-down on the physical side. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 


Recreation that compels the active coopera- 
tion and not just the passive observance so stulti- 
fying to character development is what the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America and the Community Service are effect- 
ively emphasizing in their establishment not 
only of playgrounds but of musical, dramatic 
and athletic activities for adults as well as chil- 
dren. Forty-one children are said to be killed 
every day in the United States, and 25,000 lost 
their lives through auto accidents, as against 
48,000 American troop casualties in France dur- 
ing a period of eighteen months. “Many of 
these children,” says Mr. Braucher, “were play- 
ing in the streets because they had no other 
place to play. Some were there because in the 
back yard or on the playground there was no 
one to guide the play and make it more attract- 
ive than the crowded thoroughfare.” 


The July number of “The Child” calls at- 
tention to the development of a Scout move- 
ment in England, known as “The Rover Brother- 
hood”—a senior branch to include young men 
over seventeen—a logical and important ad- 
junct to the Boy Scouts. Its aims are set forth 
in a new book by Sir R. Barden-Powell, entitled, 
“Roving to Success, a Book of Life-Sport.” 
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CHILD WELFARE NEWS 


PORTO RICO—‘“Children’s Week” was con- 
ducted in Comerio, during the week ending May 
20th, by the Chiidren’s Year Committee, with 
the assistance of the Department of Health. 
The following specialties were provided by 
days: Monday, the Day of Little Mothers, for 
all schodl children above the fourth grade. On 
this day school boys canvassed the towns, check- 
ing up on birth registrations. Tuesday, Mother’s 
Day. 94 babies were examined, of whom all 
but six had defects. Wednesday, Clean-Up Day. 
The Department of Health, as well as citizens, 
took an active part. Thursday, the Day of 
Little Children; an exhibit by domestic science 
classes of clothing for children, of laundering, 
and proper food. Friday, School Day; tooth 
brush drills and physical exercises. The U. S. 
Children’s Bureau film, “Our Children,” and the 
Rockefeller film on Hookworm were shown. 


GERM ANY—tThe Municipal Children’s Bu- 
reau of Berlin is providing country vacations 
for children from 14 to 16 who are not strong 
enough to take up a trade. They are placed 
in farmers’ families for periods of three or six 
months, where they do light work in return 
for their board. The Bureau provides follow- 
up. 


FRANCE—The low birth rate makes every 
infant a peculiar subject of concern. A com- 
mittee of the French Academy of Medicine has 
been studying the subject of maternity homes. 
Its recommendations, which were unanimously 
adopted by the Academy, include the establish- 
ment by the State in every department of 
France of a sufficient number of maternity 
homes, where expectant mothers may come sev- 
eral months before confinement and may remain 
as long as they nurse their babies. This is 
recommended by the Academy as a simple and 
effective measure for reducing infant mortality. 


INFANT MORTALITY NEWS 


Russia 


In The International Record of Child Welfare 
Work for May and June, published in Brussels, 
M. G. De Witte, Ex-President of the Central 
Council for the Protection of Mothers and In- 
fants in Russia, states that the result of the 
Census taken towards the end of the 19th cen- 
tury showed that in five years there were twen- 
ty-five million births in Russia and that out of 
this number about sixteen million children died 
before reaching the age of five and more than 
six million before the age of one. At the begin- 
ning of the 20th century destitute children were 
provided for at Petrograd and Moscow in asy- 
lums, but children were also placed out to nurse 
in the country, remaining under the supervision 
of the inspectors and medical attendants of the 
asylums. These establishments received annu- 
ally about ten thousand children each. The 


death rate was high but gradually declined. The 
supervision of children placed out was inade- 
quate. The local elective assemblies called 
Zemstvos gave relief to at least 30,000 found- 
lings per year. Although progress was being 
made from year to year, up to the period of 
the Revolution of 1917 very much remained to 
be done. 

The author of this articles closes his account 
by saying, “One can only lay down the gen- 
eral principles for future action which will, we 
believe, obtain their fuller growth and their 
practical application when Russia emerges from 
the depths in which she is at present plunged.” 


New Zealand 


While the infant mortality rate of New Zea- 
land is very low, the maternal mortality rate 
is the second highest in the list of different 
countries. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS 


“According to the United States Census of 
1910,” says Arthur W. Towne, Director of the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing De- 
linquency, New York City, “the total number of 
girl wives in this country fifteen years and 
younger was 14,437. This included those 
widowed and divorced. Over 3,400 were re- 
ported as under fifteen years of age. Premature 
marriages, especially those forced through court 
processes, usually spell improvidence, incom- 
patability, non-support, abandonment, abuse, 
exploitation, infidelity, separation, divorce, im- 
proper rearing of offspring and other evils.” 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs, holding 
its annual meeting at Chatauqua, New York, in 
June, considered launching a drive aimed at the 
reform of our marriage and divorce laws 
through Federal enactment. Among the pro- 
visions in the proposed law are the following: 


“No girl under 18 or boy under 21 can marry 
without consent of parents or guardian. Banns 
announcing the intended marriage must be pub- 
lished two weeks before the ceremony. Physi- 
cian’s certificates as to mental and physical fit- 
ness of both parties to the marriage must be 
shown when the license is issued. 


“Divorces are to be allowed for proved physi- 
cal or mental cruelty, desertion for a period of 
one year or more, proved infidelity, and habitual 
drunkenness. 


“Only interlocutory decrees, made final after 
lapse of one year, are to be granted. 


“Marriage before the lapse of a year would 
be illegal. 


“Divorce cases would be heard behind closed 
doors and the testimony never made public. 


“The mother always would be given the cus- 
tody of the children, unless proved unfit to take 
care of them.” 
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DELINQUENCY 


How the roots of delinquency reach back into 
early childhood is brought out in an article by 
Marion E. Kenworthy, M. D., appearing in the 
publications of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, Volume XVI, from which we quote the 
following: 


“The Logic of Delinquency—tThe instinctive 
forces underlying the adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to life are (1) the drive toward self- 
maintenance, and (2) the drive toward self-ad- 
vancement. Analysis of the behavior of the 
delinquent reveals the blocking or thwarting of 
these forces and the development of a sense of 
inferiority. Consciousness of inferiority may 
arise (a) through discrepancy between the orig- 
inal equipment of the individual and the aspira- 
tion of his family; (b) through a false sense of 
superiority in childhood which unfits individuals 
for competitive struggle in adult life; (c) 
through fervid attempts at self-maximation; (d) 
through unfavorable comparison with others in 
the family circle. The Mechanism of Compen- 
sation. In this situation of pressure and unrest 
caused by childish desires, the emotional in- 
stability of adolescence may cause the girl to 
look upon sex as a means of putting herself 
across. Childhood is the period in which fore- 
sight and guidance by parents, teachers, sociolo- 
gists, social workers, and physicians may most 
effectively direct the human forces of person- 


ality toward a higher plane of successful 
adjustment.” 


The importance, to the social worker, of the 
psychiatric examination in the understanding 
and treatment of sex delinquencies among girls 
is shown by Dr. Jessie Taft, Direccor of the 
Child Study Department of the Children’s Bu- 
reau and Children’s Aid Society of Philadelphia, 
in another article of the same issue. Dr. Taft 
makes the point that “what we need is a treat- 
ment of behavior so scientific that results instead 
of being accidental will be subject to intention 
and prediction. Biology studies the life-history 
of individual forms and explains any particular 
details of their behavior in the light of the life 
of the organism as a whole from birth to death. 
Where does a similar case study of human be- 
ings belong? Without it there can be no scien- 
tific solution of the problems of delinquency.” 


A third article in this series, by Emma O. 
Lundberg, of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
deals with the unmarried mother as a phase of 
delinquency. An age table gives the compara- 
tive ages for 1,486 unmarried mothers and 4,116 
married (first child to each). The significant 
item in this total is that whereas only one-twen- 
tieth of the married group had the child before 
the eighteenth birthday, one-sixth of the un- 
married mothers appear in this period, indica- 


tive that the problem is an important child wel- 
fare concern in its preventive as well as protec- 
tive aspects. 


“Children of Wage-Earning Mothers,” by Helen 
Russell Wright. (Mentioned in list of 
pamphlets.) 


This is Federal Children’s Bureau publication 
No. 102. It is a study of 843 wage-earning 
women, the mothers of 2066 children under 14 
years of age, all residents of Chicago. Miss 
Grace Abbott in her letter of transmittal says, 
“It is hoped that this report, in addition to set- 
ting forth the disadvantages from which the 
children of such working mothers usually suffer, 
may be of some help in promoting plans for 
the special protection which is needed for these 
children, and, more important still, may lead to 
consideration of measures which will render the 
employment of the mothers of young children 
unnecessary.” 

Measures for reducing the necessity for wage- 
earning by mothers of young children, the re- 
port states, include improved economic condi- 
tions that will make the father’s earnings more 
adequate; training of mothers in household man- 
agement and the care of children; preserving 
the normal family group through movements 
for the prevention of accident and the promo- 
tion of health; and providing substitutes for 
the father’s support when he is dead or incapaci- 
tated, by means of mothers’ pensions and aid 
from social] agencies. 


In the opinion of the executives of the large 
case work agencies of Chicago, the employment 
of mothers of young children was deemed so- 
cially undesirable, but their practice often made 
it necessary for mothers to be helped into em- 
ployment, and whether or not relief should be 
given so that the mother can stay at home de- 
pends in part upon the physical condition of 
the mother, determined by medical examina- 
tion; in part by the number of children, as, for 
instance, the mother of one child over two was 
not given relief unless she was physically unfit 
for work but was left with the full responsibil- 
ity of the support for herself and child. It 
also devended, in part at least, upon the char- 
acter of the mother, upon her ability to main- 
tain a good home and upon her willingness to 
cooperate in plans that meant proper care for 
the family. 


We are indebted to the Commonwealtr of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Public Wel.are, 
Bureau of Children, for 

“Sparks from the National Conference at 

Providence 

Not punishment but treatment. 


When building an institution begin with the 
staff. 


Atmosphere is more important than equip- 
ment. 
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A ‘Detention House’ may be a series of care- 
fully selected and supervised private homes. It 
should always be a place in which to observe 
and study the child. 


Probation is judged in the community by 
the person who says, ‘I am a Probation Officer.’ 

Experience may be a good teacher, but ex- 
perience alone costs more in broken human lives 
than experience guided and inspired by in- 
struction and example. 

The study of a child is not the knowledge of 
a single given act but a thorough study of his 
whole background. 

Remember we are dealing with the life of a 
child. 

Nothing is more detrimental in children’s 
cases than publicity. 

Publicity makes a child either a hero or an 
outcast. 

A child’s worst habits are often learned dur- 
ing his stay in the detention house. 

Do you keep your children only in your note 
book? 

Various stages in the handling of delin- 
quents: Kill them, back them up, put them to 
work, train them and—handle each case sepa- 
rately. 

Not to teach a person how to use his leisure 
time well is as dangerous as not to fit him to 
fill a job. 

The importance of teachers is doubled when 
their pupils are the children of parents who 
have failed.” 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Child Hygiene Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C., October 12-14, 1922. 


According to the Annual Report of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation for 1922, surveys made in 
many counties in the United States show that 
much had been accomplished in the fight against 
hookworm disease. In a county in Virginia 82.6 
of the school children were infected in 1910. 
After an active campaign of fifteen months a 
second survey showed that the infection had 
been reduced to 33.2 per cent. 


LIBRARY LIST NO. 13 
Pamphlets: 


1. Statistical Report of Infant Mortality for 
1921, in 573 cities of the United States. (Com- 
mented on in July Bulletin.) 


2. Illinois Manual of Laws Affecting Women 
and Children. Issued by the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago. The text in most in- 
stances is a condensed statement of the law but 
the marginal references indicate where the law 
in full may be found. It was compiled by 


Harry E. Smoot, Attorney of the Society. 

3. Directory of the Social Service Depart- 
ments in Hospitals and Dispensaries of Canada 
and the United States. 


This is Bulletin No. 43 


of the American Hospital Association, 22 E. On- 
tario Street, Chicago, Illinois. It was prepared 
by Miss Ida M. Cannon, Director of the Service 
Bureau on Hospital Social Work of that Asso- 
ciation. 

4. Juvenile and Welfare Laws of Virginia. 
Issued by the State Board of Public Welfare, 
Richmond, Virginia. This pamphlet gives the 
laws of Virginia that relate to public welfare 
in general and child welfare in particular. The 


actual texts of the laws are given. 


5. The Commonhealth, — Mental Hygiene 
Number. Published by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health. In this are found sev- 
eral valuable articles to children’s workers, as 
for example “Mental Hygiene and Delinquen- 
cy,’ by Dr. Wm. Healy, of the Judge Baker 
Foundation; “The Nervous Child and Behavior 
Problems,” by Dr. D. A. Thom, Chief of the 
Out-Patient Department of the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital; ‘Social and Economic Disor- 
ders, the Roots of Which Are to Be Found in 
the Mental Difficulties of Peculiar Individuals 
Who Influence Large Groups,” by Dr. A. War- 
ren Stearns. 

6. Child Labor and the Work of Mothers in 
Oyster and Shrimp Canning Communities on 
the Gulf Coast. By Viola I. Paradise. This is 
Publication No. 98 of the Children’s Bureau. It 
is a study of the conditions of child labor and 
the work of mothers made by the Bureau in 
1919. The study was limited to the canneries 
in nine communities in Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Florida. The report contains important and 
valuable information, which points to the adop- 
tion of policy for enacting compulsory educa- 
tion laws and stimulating better enforcement of 
such laws. Many thousands of children were 
still deprived of the ordinary privileges which 
most children get. 

7. Hints for Meeting the Problem of Mal- 
adjusted Youth. By Alice D. Menken. Mrs. 
Menken has made a study of the needs of the 
adolescent boy and girl. She gives specific hints 
to guide the Big Brother and the Pig Sister in 
their work with adolescents. 

8. Children of Wage-Earning Mothers. 
Russell Wright. 
3. 
9. Industrial Home Work of Children. Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 100. 
This is a study made in Providence, Pawtucket 
and Central Falls, Rhode Island, to determine 
the extent of industrial home work among chil- 
dren in Rhode Island in 1918, and the industrial 
and social conditions under which it was car- 
ried on. The contents of this pamphlet were 
commented upon in the June Bulletin of the 
League. 

Magazine: 

1. The American Child. Published quarterly 
by the National Child Labor Committee, New 
York City. It is on file in this office and can 
be drawn on the same terms as pamphlets. The 
February and May, 1922, numbers have been 
received. 


By 
(See comment on page 
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